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Knowing  the  Means  That  Move  Us: 
Of  Planetary  Motion,  the  Comet, 
and  the  Morning  Star  (Part  1) 

Ronald  Wesley  Hoag  and  Malcolm  M. 

Ferguson 

It  should  be  a  part  of  every  mans  education  today 
to  understand  the  Steam  Engine.    What  right  has  a  man 
to  ride  in  the  cars  who  does  not  know  by  what  means  he  is 
moved?  .  .  .  I  can  build  an  engine  myself  when  I  am  ready. 

Henry  Thoreau,  Letter,  1 849 

In  the  "Sounds"  chapter  of  Walden,  Thoreau's  ambivalent 
musings  upon  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  which  "touches  the  pond 
about  a  hundred  rods  south  of  where  I  dwell,"1  include  the 
following  exhilarating  but  ultimately  self-deflating  account  of  an 
encounter  with  the  iron  horse: 

When  I  meet  the  engine  with  its  train  of  cars  moving  off 
with  planetary  motion, — or,  rather,  like  a  comet,  for  the 
beholder  knows  not  if  with  that  velocity  and  with  that 
direction  it  will  ever  revisit  this  system,  since  its  orbit  does 
not  look  like  a  returning  curve, — with  its  steam  cloud  like  a 
banner  streaming  behind  in  golden  and  silver  wreaths,  like 
many  a  downy  cloud  which  I  have  seen,  high  in  the 
heavens,  unfolding  its  masses  to  the  light, — as  if  this 
travelling  demigod,  this  cloud-compeller,  would  ere  long 
take  the  sunset  sky  for  the  livery  of  his  train;  when  I  hear 
the  iron  horse  make  the  hills  echo  with  his  snort  like 
thunder,  shaking  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  breathing  fire 
and  smoke  from  his  nostrils,  (what  kind  of  winged  horse  or 
fiery  dragon  they  will  put  into  the  new  Mythology  I  don't 
know,)  it  seems  as  if  the  earth  had  got  a  race  now  worthy  to 
inhabit  it.   If  all  were  as  it  seems,  and  men  made  the 
elements  their  servants  for  noble  ends!   If  the  cloud  that 
hangs  over  the  engine  were  the  perspiration  of  heroic  deeds, 
or  as  beneficent  to  men  as  that  which  floats  over  the 
farmer's  fields,  then  the  elements  and  Nature  herself  would 
cheerfully  accompany  men  on  their  errands  and  be  their 
escort.  (W,  116) 

As  an  example  of  Thoreau's  two-minded  take,2  initially 
impressed  but  residually  doubtful,  on  the  lofty  show  and  low 
substance  of  American  technology,  this  description  of  his  feeling 
"railroaded"  by  the  Fitchburg  line's  smoke  and  thunder  already  has 
been  thoughtfully  examined.3  Commentators  generally  agree  that 
the  passage  reflects  both  Thoreau's  grudging  Zeitgeist  enthusiasm 
for  the  railroad  as  the  paramount  example  of  what  Leo  Marx  terms 
"the  technological  sublime,"4  a  kind  of  man-made  counterpart  to 


Niagara  Falls,  and  also  his  skepticism  about  such  inventions  being 
"but  improved  means  to  an  unimproved  end"  (W,  52).  The  task  in 
this  essay  is  not  to  rehash  this  critical  consideration  although 
some  recapitulation  is  necessary  groundwork,  but  rather  to 
advance  it  by  discussing  several  important  and  previously 
unremarked  allusions  that  deglorify  technology  by_ derailing  its 
pretensions  to  sublimity. 

The  first  allusion  is  to  the  "planetary  motion"  of  the 
locomotive  and  its  train  of  cars.  In  this  meaningful  Walden 
wordplay,  Thoreau  here  refers  literally  to  the  sun-and-planet 
gearing  of  a  steam  locomotive,  a  mechanism  patented  by  James 
Watt  in  1781.  The  planetary  gear  converted  the  vertical  motion  of 
a  beam  into  circular  motion  by  means  of  a  "planet,"  a  cogwheel 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pumping  rod  connected  to  the  beam.  The 
movement  of  the  beam  caused  the  planet  wheel  to  revolve  around 
and  turn  a  larger  rotating  cog  called  the  "sun,"  transferring  rotary 
motion  to  the  drive  shaft. 

Significantly,  for  Thoreau's  philosophical  use  of  this 
mechanical  invention,  sun  and  planet  gearing  was  utilized  not  just 
to  run  railroad  locomotives  but  also  to  achieve  rotary  motion  in 
various  other  devices  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  thus  making  it 
an  apt  representation  of  the  emerging  technological-commercial 
age  in  America.  Indeed,  during  this  period  the  term  "technology" 
was  reinvented  by  Jacob  M.  Bigelow,  who  in  1816  was  appointed 
Rumford  Professor  of  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Useful 
Arts  at  Harvard  College.  The  "useful  arts"  are  technology,  a 
Greek-derived  word  of  seventeenth-century  origin  that  Bigelow 
resurrected  and  popularized  in  his  teaching  and  in  a  book  of 
collected  lectures,  Elements  of  Technology  (Boston:  Hilliard,  Gray 
&  Co.,  1829).5  Notably,  Thoreau  mentions  this  work  twice  in  his 
correspondence,  once  in  an  1838  letter  to  his  brother  concerning 
the  making  of  gun  flints  and  again  in  an  1 849  letter  to  his  cousin 
George  Thatcher  wherein  he  recommends  Bigelow's  book  to 
Thatcher's  son.  (This  previously  unpublished  letter  to  Thatcher  is 
discussed  in  the  coda  of  this  essay.)  Notably  also,  Bigelow  both 
explains  and  diagrams  the  "Sun  and  Planet  Wheel"  mechanism  in 
his  book.6 
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While  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  following  Thoreau's 
Walden  train  rise  "higher  and  higher,  going  to  heaven" — 
themselves  a  "celestial  train"  ascending  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  even  if  it  does  momentarily  conceal  the  sun  and 
cast  the  field  into  unbeneficent  shade  (no  rain  from  these 
clouds) — the  cars  themselves  "are  going  to  Boston,"  mistaken  by 
many  for  a  heavenly  city  but,  like  the  destination  of  the  easy-way- 
seeking  travelers  omHawthorne's  alluded-to  "Celestial  Railroad," 
a  veritable  City  of  Destruction.7  The  "planetary  motion"  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  thus  models  the  earth-bound  orbit  of  its 
passengers'  minds  and  lives.  Unlike  Walt  Whitman's  "To  a 
Locomotive  in  Winter,"  a  paean  to  the  technological  sublime 
wherein  the  poet  naturalizes  the  locomotive  and  celebrates  its 
forward  movement  as  an  image  of  America's  ordained  future, 
Thoreau  here  reconsiders  his  initial  impulse  to  mythologize  the 
iron  horse,  reminding  himself  and  us  that  men  unfortunately  do  not 
make  "the  elements  their  servants  for  noble  ends."  Absent  such 
ends,  technology,  its  purveyors,  and  its  consumers  are,  like 
bogged-down  John  Field  in  "Baker  Farm,"  in  need  of  "talaria"  to 
elevate  their  existence  (W,  209). 

Immediately  after  identifying  the  train's  movement  as 
"planetary  motion,"  Thoreau  offers  another  possible  analogy,  " — 
or,  rather,  like  a  comet,  for  the  beholder  knows  not  if  with  that 
velocity  and  with  that  direction  it  will  ever  revisit  this  system, 
since  its  orbit  does  not  look  like  a  returning  curve."  Their  own 
orbits  notwithstanding,  comets  are  popularly  conceived  as 
wayward  freaks,  at  least  compared  to  the  more  familiar  orrery  of 
the  solar  system.    Seemingly  imbibing  the  contemporary 
enthusiasm  that  moved  Emerson  to  declare,  in  1843,  that 
"Machinery  &  Transcendentalism  agree  well,"8  Thoreau  here 
likens  the  mechanically  impressive  railroad  to  the  naturally 
sublime  comet.  Ironically,  however,  the  metronomic  oscillations 
of  an  earth-hugging,  track-confined,  railroad-timed  train  are  the 
antithesis  of  extra-vagantly  construed  celestial  wandering.  In 
"Walking,  or  the  Wild"  Thoreau  describes  the  shape  of  his 
afternoon  walks  as  "a  parabola  .  .  .  like  one  of  those  cometary 
orbits  which  have  been  thought  to  be  non-returning  curves."9 
Even  if  they  begin  and  end  at  his  Concord  home,  his  walks  are 
non-returning  in  that  each  one  affords  different  observations — 
sights  and  insights — and  thus  deposits  a  different  Henry  Thoreau 
at  his  evening  doorstep.  Such  deliberate  and  conscious  sauntering 
enables  him  to  travel  "a  good  deal  in  Concord"  (W,  4).  His  daily 
walking  is  in  two  ways  parabolic,  the  parabola-like  nature  of  his 
sauntering  informing  the  parable-like  nature  of  his  discovery.10  A 
railroad  train,  on  the  other  hand,  despite  its  impressive  speed  and 
forward  momentum,  is  doomed  to  retrace  its  mindless  path, 
carrying  oblivious  passengers  on  mundane  errands.  Forget 
"winged  horse"  and  "fiery  dragon."  The  appropriate  mythological 
analog  to  the  locomotive  is  not  Pegasus  but  Sisyphus. 

Mirroring  the  "Sounds"  passage's  demythologizing  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad,  what  first  appears  .to  be  Thoreau's 
metaphorically  exalting  reference  to  "planetary  motion"  is,  viewed 
more  literally,  a  mere  reference  to  the  steam  locomotive's 
mechanical  gear  system.  Could  there  be  a  similar  deflation 
implied  in  the  "or,  rather,  like  a  comet"  conceit?  Given  his 
penchant  for  topical  references,  one  must  sometimes  invert 
Thoreau's  famous  injunction  and  read  the  times/Times  to 
comprehend  his  eternities.  Thoreau  and  many  of  his  contemporary 
readers  would  have  known  that  the  Comet  was  an  early  locomotive 
on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  line.  (Indeed,  Comet  was  a  popular 
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locomotive  name  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  with  multiple 
engines  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  bearing  that  appellation.) 
Moreover,  a  sister  engine  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad 
was  named  Meteor. "  From  the  earliest  days  of  American  (and 
British)  railroading,  the  practice  of  naming  locomotives  was 
pervasive.  Engine  names  alluded  to  a  variety  of  people,  places, 
and  things,  with  one  important  category  derived  from  impressive 
natural  phenomena.   Comet,  Meteor,  Vesuvius,  and  other  such 
monikers  promoted  the  locomotive  as  the  man-made  sublime  to 
inspire  wonder,  awe,  and  pride  in  a  nation  of  user-beholders. 
There  was  even  a  locomotive  called  the  Planet}2  In  "Sounds," 
however,  one  might  also  view  Thoreau  as  reminding  his 
countrymen  that  this  Comet,  after  all,  is  not  the  epic  saunterer  of 
the  skies  but  a  mere  bog-trotting  machine,  noisy  and  smelly  and 
given  to  breaking  down.13 

Yet  the  spell  of  the  iron  horse  to  some  degree  mesmerizes 
even  the  Thoreau  who  elsewhere  and  often  lambastes  the  curse  of 
trade.  He  says  in  "Sounds": 

What  recommends  commerce  to  me  is  its  enterprise  and 
bravery.  .  .  .  I  see  these  [railroading]  men  every  day  go 
about  their  business  with  more  or  less  courage  and  content, 
doing  more  even  than  they  suspect,  and  perchance  better 
employed  than  they  could  have  consciously  devised.  .  .  . 
On  this  morning  of  the  Great  Snow,  perchance,  which  is 
still  raging  and  chilling  men's  blood,  I  hear  the  muffled 
tone  of  their  engine  bell  from  out  the  fog  bank  of  their 
chilled  breath,  which  announces  that  the  cars  are  coming, 
without  long  delay,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of  a  New 
England  north-east  snow  storm.  (W,  118-119) 
Stirring  stuff,  and  Thoreau  here  is  both  stirred  and  stirrer.  As 
incarnated  in  the  railroad,  Longfellow's  "Let  us,  then,  be  up  and 
doing"14mantra  of  the  times  was,  like  a  military  parade  or  a 
fireworks  display,  difficult  to  ignore  for  even  the  less  than 
jingoistic  bystander. 

But  how  much  are  "enterprise  and  bravery"  to  be  commended 
when  the  god  they  serve  is  Mammon?  Thoreau's  own  grudging 
admiration  for  the  railroad  notwithstanding,  he  warns  others — and 
also  himself — against  unbridled  enthusiasm  for  an  iron  horse  in 
thrall  to  commerce.  His  warning  is  a  jeremiad,  both  denunciation 
and  lament.  "All  the  Indian  huckleberry  hills  are  stripped,  all  the 
cranberry  meadows  are  raked  into  the  city,"  he  declares  with 
prophetic  vision  (W,  116).  And  elsewhere  in  "Sounds": 

And  hark!  Here  comes  the  cattle-train  bearing  the  cattle  of 
a  thousand  hills,  sheepcots,  stables,  and  cow-yards  in  the 
air.  .  .  .  The  air  is  filled  with  the  bleating  of  calves  and 
sheep,  and  the  hustling  of  oxen,  as  if  a  pastoral  valley  were  - 
going  by.  .  .  .   So  is  your  pastoral  life  whirled  past  and 
away.  But  the  bell  rings,  and  I  musfget  off  the  track  and 
let  the  cars  go  by.  .  .  .  I  will  not  have  my  eyes  put  out  and 
my  ears  spoiled  by  its  smoke  and  steam  and  hissing.  {W, 
121-122) 

"If  the  enterprise  were  as  innocent  as  it  is  early!"  Thoreau  remarks 
of  the  start  of  another  railroad  day.  "If  the  enterprise  were  as 
heroic  and  commanding  as  it  is  protracted  and  unwearied!"  (W, 
117).  Indeed,  if  things  were  only  what  they  might  be  rather  than 
what  they  are.  But  the  railroad  enterprise  itself  and  the  enterprise 
and  bravery  of  those  who  participate  in  it  are  not  innocent  and 
heroic.  Rather,  the  New  World  and  its  cornucopia  are  being 
carried  off  by  a  runaway  iron  horse.  [To  be  concluded] 

1  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  UP, 
1971),  115.  Other  page  references  to  Walden  will  appear 
parenthetically  in  the  text  (W). 
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:The  awareness  of  being  "beside  [himself]  in  a  sane  sense,"  of 
"a  certain  doubleness"  in  himself  and  nature,  is  of  course  a 
hallmark  of  Thoreau's  philosophical  and  narrative  viewpoint  in 
Wcdden,  whether  manifested  in  the  Indra/drift-wood  mind/body 
split  in  "Solitude"  (W,  134-135)  or  the  oscillation  between  appetite 
and  abstinence  in  "Higher  Laws"  and  elsewhere. 

3See  especially  Leo  Marx,  The  Machine  in  the  Garden: 
Technology  and  the  Pastoral  Ideal  in  America  (New  York:  Oxford 
UP,  1964),  242-265;  Henrik  Gustafsson,  "Henry  Thoreau  and  the 
Advent  of  American  Rail,"  The  Concord  SauntererN.S.  5  (1997): 
46-70;  and  Gustafsson,  "Tenth  Muse  Errant:  On  Thoreau's  Crisis 
of  Technology  and  Language,"  The  Concord  SauntererN.S.  7 
(1999):  54-112.  Gustafsson's  endnotes  cite  most  commentaries  on 
the  railroad  and  technology  in  Thoreau's  works. 

4Marx,  The  Machine  in  the  Garden,  190-209. 

5For  further  information  on  Bigelow,  see  John  W.  Oliver, 
History  of  American  Technology  (New  York:  Ronald  Press 
Company,  1956),  146-147. 

6Jacob  Bigelow,  Elements  of  Technology,  Taken  Chiefly  from 
a  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  at  Cambridge,  on  the  Application 
of  the  Sciences  to  the  Useful  Arts,  originally  published  in  1829, 
had  been  reissued  as  The  Useful  Arts,  Considered  in  Connexion 
with  the  Applications  of  Science,  2  vols.  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1840).  See  Volume  2,  67-69. 

7The  implications  of  the  allusion  to  Hawthorne  (and,  of 
course,  John  Bunyan)  for  the  present  argument  are  new  although 
the  allusion  itself  has  often  been  noted. 

%The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  ed.  William  H.  Gilman  et  al.,  16  vols.  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  UP,  1960-1982),  8:397  (May  1843). 

'"Walking,"  Excursions  and  Poems  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1906),  217. 

,0Also  discussed  in  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag,  "Thoreau's  Later 
Natural  History  Writings,"  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  ed.  Joel  Myerson  (New  York:  Cambridge  UP, 
1995),  152-170. 

"We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Leonard 
(www.railarchive.net)  for  providing  an  original  "Locomotive 
Jurnal"  (sic)  page  from  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail  Road 
documenting  incidents  involving  the  locomotives  Comet  and 
Meteor  in  February  1835.  (See  accompanying  illustration.)  A 
web  search  turned  up  several  Comet  locomotives  including  a  circa 
1870  Boston  and  Maine  engine,  a  period  photograph  of  which  is 
item  no.  5923  on  the  Maine  Historical  Society  site 
www.vintagemaineimages.com. 

12In  addition  to  naming  locomotives,  there  was  also  a  practice 
of  painting  mythological  beasts  on  locomotive  tenders.  See  J.  C. 
Furnas,  The  Americans:  A  Social  History  of  the  United  States 
1587-1914  (New  York:  Putnam,  1969),  356. 

13The  following  partial  transcription  by  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Leonard  refers  to  the  "Jurnal"  image  on  p.  3: 

"Locomotive  Jurnal  Boston  &  Worcester  R.R." 
[February  1835] 

Engine  "Meteor,"  Feb.  27.  "left  W  for  B.  had  only  prosceded 
300  rods  when  scraper  on  br[?]  [or  "front"?]  standard  caught  on 
rail  &  broke  standards  &  Engine  &  tender  were  thrown  off  track 
down  an  embanckment  of  six  feet  Set  forward  sprinds  ["springs"?] 


-  and  bent  forward  shaft  of  Engine  -  got  Engine  on  with  5  pair 
oxen  &  made  trip  down  next  day — " 

Engine  "Comet,"  Feb.  27.  "at  N.  Westborough  got  out  of 
wood  &  water,  went  on  to  Needham  took  wood  backed  to  ledge[?] 
took  water  &  back'd  &  met  Passen[gers]  by  horses  then  went  on 
2lA  miles  from  Framingham  hose  frose — got  to  Fram.  thaw'd  hose 
&  pipes,  went  on  %  mile  above  [?]  &  tubes  burst  in  boiler— was 
hawl'd  back  to  F.  by  horses — " 

,4"A  Psalm  of  Life"  (1838),  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow: 
Poems  and  Other  Writings,  ed.  J.  D.  McClatchy  (New  York: 
Library  of  America,  2000),  4. 


Tracking  Wildlife  in  Thoreau's 
Winter  Woods:  Coyotes  and 
Porcupines;  Predators  and  Their 
Prey 

Joseph  L.  "Joel"  Andrews,  M.D. 

When  we  walked  out  over  the  snow-covered  ice  of  Mink 
Pond  in  Concord's  Estabrook  Woods,  we  found 
hundreds  of  animal  tracks  imprinted  seemingly 
haphazardly  on  the  snow.  David  Brown,  our  experienced  tracker/ 
naturalist  and  our  tour  leader,  identified  them  as  having  been  made 
by  many  walking  coyotes.  "They  must  have  had  quite  a  coyote 
convention  here  last  night,"  he  observed.  He  measured  sets  of  paw 
prints,  which  were  18  to  25  inches  apart,  characteristic  of  a 
coyote's  walking  gait.  Many  of  the  coyote  hind  foot  tracks  were 
superimposed  on  the  fore  foot  tracks,  which  David  said  is  because 
semi-starved  wild  animals  in  the  winter  often  walk  in  their  own 
tracks  to  conserve  energy. 

Estabrook  Woods  provided  favorite  sauntering  grounds  for 
Henry  Thoreau  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  I  was  introduced  to 
"Tracking  in  Thoreau  Country"  two  winters  ago  in  an  exciting 
program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Concord-Carlisle  Adult  and 
Community  Education  program.  My  interest  was  rekindled  by  my 
second  February  excursion  this  year. 

On  returning  from  Mink  Pond  we  identified  other  tracks 
embossed  in  the  snow  by  deer,  foxes,  weasels,  raccoons, 
opossums,  porcupines,  otter,  mice,  mink,  and  by  many  types  of 
birds.  On  the  northern  end  of  the  pond  we  saw  the  piled  branch 
structure  of  a  large  beaver  lodge.  The  beavers  stayed  inside  the 
lodges  to  protect  themselves  from  coyotes  and  other  predator 
carnivores.  Gnawed  "waists"  on  top  of  trunks  from  toppled  trees 
on  the  shore  confirmed  that  busy  beavers  had  been  working  here. 

At  the  edge  of  Mink  Pond  David  pointed  out  several  large 
tunnel-like  chutes  in  the  snow  made  by  otters,  which  use  the 
chutes  to  slide  down  from  the  snowy  banks  into  the  water  under 
the  pond  ice.  We  also  observed  some  pink-yellow  splotches  on 
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snow  near  the  pond,  most  likely  urine  stained  with  estrus  blood 
from  menstruating  otters. 

In  the  woods  beyond  the  pond  we  observed  shallow  tunnels 
under  the  snow.  They  were  made  by  voles  or  shrews,  both  small 
furry  mammals.  Voles  eat  rootlets  or  bark,  while  shrews  eat 
insects  that  use  the  insulation  of  snow  tunnels  to  stay  active  during 
the  winter.  We  also  saw  tiny  trails  on  top  of  the  snow,  made  by 
mice,  which  forage  for  windblown  seeds  at  night  while  scampering 
on  top  of  the  snow. 

I  was  amazed  at  how  David,  a  lifelong  naturalist  with  over  20 
years  of  tracking  experience,  was  able  to  reconstruct  the  life  and 
death  struggles  between  animal  hunters  and  the  animals  that  they 
hunt.  What  were  clues  for  solving  these  dramatic  mysteries  of  the 
winter  woods?  Tracks,  scat  (fecal  matter),  burrow  openings, 
tunnels,  nutshells,  and  nibbled  twigs  all  are  "signs."  To  the  trained 
eye  they  may  tell  not  only  what  animal  was  there  the  previous 
evening,  but  often  how  fast  they  were  walking,  running  or 
bounding,  as  well  as  who  was  chasing  whom. 

The  first  readable  snow  tracks  we  found  two  years  ago 
belonged  to  a  fisher,  a  type  of  furry  brown  weasel  that  is  becoming 
more  common  in  the  New  England  woods.  By  measuring  the 
distance  between  front  and  back  paw  prints,  David  deduced  that 
the  fisher  had  been  bounding,  perhaps  chasing  a  squirrel,  which 
had  descended  from  its  nest  in  a  tree  to  gather  his  hidden  acorns. 
At  night  a  fisher  can  be  found  and  killed  by  an  owl.  Or  the  fisher 
itself  can  kill  a  porcupine,  which  he  does  by  attacking  its  head, 
then  its  unprotected  underside.  Thus,  the  fisher,  like  most  forest 
mammals  in  the  woods,  can  be  either  predator  or  prey,  depending 
on  whether  it  is  chasing  or  being  chased.  All  animals  are  therefore 
part  of  other  animals'  biggest  fears  or  of  their  tastiest  meals. 

In  our  more  recent  February  walk,  with  little  snow  on  the 
ground  to  identify  tracks,  we  did  find  identifiable  scat  from 
coyotes,  deer  and  porcupines.  We  found  piles  of  porcupine  poop  at 
the  bases  of  tall  pine  trees  in  which  the  porcupines  had  made  nests 
among  high  branches.  Long  strips  of  bark  had  been  stripped  off 
the  trees  by  the  porcupines  as  they  climbed  up  the  tree  trunks. 

We  learned  to  look  for  twigs  that  had  been  snipped  off  by 
foraging  deer.  We  were  urged  to  look  closely  under  the  blades  of 
pine  cones  to  see  where  their  seeds  had  been  removed.  We  learned 
that  squirrels  are  able  to  eat  acorns  from  white  oak  trees,  but  not 
from  red  oaks,  because  of  the  high  tannin  content  of  the  latter. 
Squirrels  bury  red  oak  acorns  and  retrieve  them  later,  when  they 
have  less  tannin. 

We  became  aware  that  clumps  of  various  trees  we  walked 
among,  such  as  oak,  pine,  maple,  black  cherry,  spruce  and  birch, 
frequently  grew  where  they  did  because  their  seeds  were  scattered 
there  by  foraging  animals  or  dropped  by  passing  birds.  Hence,  we 
saw  animals  as  parts  of  total  ecosystems,  which  include  plants  and 
trees,  as  well  as  furry  mammals.  (Henry  Thoreau  would  have  been 
proud  of  us!) 

Tracking  wild  life  gives  us  an  exciting  reason  for  venturing 
outdoors  during  cold  winters  in  the  Northeast.  "Snow  birds"  in 
Florida  may  claim  that  they  have  more  sun,  and  hence  more  fun. 
Aficionados  of  TV  forensic  whodunits  may  claim  bragging  rights 
for  solving  tough  (small  screen)  mysteries.  However,  I  discovered 
that  by  observing  first  hand  what  really  happens  in  the  winter 
woods  we  can  reconstruct  the  drama  of  wildlife  predators  and  their 
prey  from  subtle  clues  We  Yankees  fortunately  have  the 
opportunity  to  combine  real-world  winter  sleuthing  with  learning 
about  forest  ecology  first  hand,  while  simultaneously  participating 


in  invigorating  outdoor  exercise.  And,  as  a  bonus,  we  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  unexpected  discoveries,  which  often  generate  some 
fairly  Thoreauvian  insights. 
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Thoreau  and  Climate-Change 
Science 

Abraham  Miller-Rushing  and  Richard 

Primack 

Henry  David  Thoreau  is  recognized  as  a  world-class 
naturalist  and  philosopher.  But  a  climate  change  scientist? 
Yes.  Thoreau's  naturalist  records  are  making  critical 
contributions  to  modern  climate-change  science.  His  vast  records 
of  natural  phenomena  have  yielded  evidence  that  climate  change  is 
already  affecting  plants  and  animals  in  Concord. 

Global  climate  change  has  emerged  as  the  most  significant 
environmental  issue  of  the  twenty-first  century.  It  is  predicted  to 
have  enormous  impact  on  the  occurrence  of  hurricanes,  sea  level 
rise,  the  spread  of  disease,  plant  and  animal  extinctions,  the 
distribution  of  forests  and  other  plant  communities,  and  even  the 
success  of  our  crop  plants.  In  Europe  the  effects  of  global 
warming  are  documented  by  a  network  of  field  stations  set  up  over 
50  years  ago  to  monitor  plant  flowering  times  and  bird  migration 
times.  In  the  United  States,  we  have  no  such  official  network.  We 
have  relied  instead  on  locating  naturalist  records.  Unfortunately, 
few  such  records  have  been  found. 

From  1851  to  1859,  Thoreau  actively  searched  out  the  first 
blossoms  to  appear  in  Concord.  All  told,  he  made  detailed  records 
of  when  over  600  species  of  plants  first  flowered  in  Concord.  He 
initially  recorded  these  observations  in  his  journals,  but  he  later 
created  concise  tables  of  flowering  times.  He  intended  to  use  these 
tables  in  a  larger  work  on  plant  seasons,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
complete  this  work  before  he  died.  The  flowering  tables,  written 
on  surveying  paper,  were  sold  off  as  individual  sheets,  and  are 
now  at  various  libraries.  The  noted  Thoreau  scholar  Brad  Dean, 
recently  deceased,  assembled  these  tables,  intending  to  publish 
them  at  some  future  date.  Now  consolidated  again,  Thoreau's 
tables  provide  what  is  probably  the  best  set  of  observations  of 
flowering  times  made  in  the  nineteenth-century  United  States. 

Thoreau's  intensive  collection  of  data  began  what  is  now  a 
tradition  of  naturalist  work  in  Concord.  Botanist  Alfred  Hosmer 
continued  Thoreau's  observations  of  flowering  times  from  1888  to 
1902.  Incredibly,  he  faithfully  recorded  the  flowering  times  of 
over  800  plant  species.  Herbert  Gleason,  the  famous  landscape 
photographer,  took  dated  photographs  of  plants  in  flower  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  Concord  resident  Pennie 
Logemann  continued  this  remarkable  record  of  flowering  times 
from  1963  to  1993.  Finally,  we  have  added  our  own  observations 
of  flowering  times  of  the  same  species  in  the  same  localities  from 
2003  to  2006. 

We  have  now  combined  these  records  and  analyzed  them  to 
find  out  whether  we  could  detect  the  impact  of  climate  change  on 
flowering  times  in  Concord.  The  results  demonstrate  that  plants 
are  now  flowering  about  one  week  earlier  than  they  did  in 
Thoreau's  time.  What  is  more,  earlier  flowering  is  due  to  a  trend 
toward  warmer  springs  in  Concord.  Spring  temperatures  in 
Concord  have  warmed  by  about  4.5  degrees  Fahrenheit  over  the 
past  one  hundred  fifty  years,  due  in  part  to  global  warming  and  in 
part  to  the  urbanization  of  the  greater  Boston  area.  Certain  species 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  warming  temperatures  and  can  be  used 


as  indicators  of  the  impact  of  climate  change.  For  example,  high- 
bush  blueberry  is  flowering  nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than  it  did 
one  hundred  fifty  years  ago  when  Thoreau  collected  his  data. 

These  changes  in  flowering  times  are  critical  because  many 
relationships  in  nature  depend  on  timing.  For  example,  insects  that 
gather  nectar  and  pollen  from  specific  flowers  need  to  emerge  at 
the  same  time  each  spring  that  these  plants  flower.  Migratory  birds 
that  eat  these  insects  need  to  arrive  at  the  right  time,  too.  If  insects 
emerge  or  birds  arrive  at  the  wrong  time,  they  could  starve  and 
some  plants  may  not  be  pollinated.  From  the  extraordinary 
flowering  records  of  Concord  we  know  that  many  species' 
flowering  times  are  changing  at  different  rates.  We  know  from  our 
other  projects  in  the  Boston  area  that  bird  migration  times  are 
generally  not  changing  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  plants.  In 
some  locations  in  Europe,  mistiming  has  already  led  to  the 
precipitous  decline  of  some  bird  populations.  The  same  may  occur 
in  Concord  or  other  locations  in  the  United  States.  At  the  very 
least,  these  time-sensitive  relationships  will  change  to  the  benefit 
of  some  species  and  to  the  detriment  of  others. 

Incidentally,  while  we  made  our  own  observations  of 
flowering  times,  we  intensively  searched  Concord  to  find  as  many 
plant  species  as  possible.  Perhaps  unsurprisingly,  we  found  that 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  flora  of  Concord  since 
Thoreau's  time.  Numerous  new  species  are  now  in  Concord.  These 
species  include  exotic  invasive  species  and  ornamental  plants  that 
are  now  growing  wild.  We  are  particularly  concerned  that  we  have, 
been  unable  to  locate  a  huge  number  of  the  wildflowers  noted  by 
Thoreau.  Orchids  in  particular  seem  to  be  have  been  lost  from  the 
Concord  landscape:  of  21  native  orchid  species,  we  have  only 
located  seven,  despite  extensive  searching. 

Thoreau's  natural  history  observations  continue  to  have  great 
relevance  to  current  scientific  questions.  Even  today,  a  century  and 
a  half  later,  Thoreau  is  making  an  important  contribution  to 
modern  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  global  climate  change.  - 
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John  Carradine  Reads  Waldem 
More  Light 

Wesley  T.  Mott 

In  the  last  issue  of  OasrTSB,  Edmund  A.  Schofield  told  the 
fascinating  story  of  John  Carradine's  interest  in  helping  the 
Thoreau  Country  Conservation  Alliance  just  before  his  death  in 
1988,  and  noted  that  the  actor  "read  much  of  Walden,  in  twelve 
installments,  over  radio  station  KPFK-FM"  in  North  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  in  May  1967,  a  time  of  rising  opposition  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  (Number  255,  Summer  2006,  pp.  8-9).  It  turns  out  that 
Carradine's  interest  in  Walden  preceded  these  broadcasts  by  at  . 
least  a  decade.  Indeed,  the  broadcasts  in  all  likelihood  were  of 
recordings  by  Carradine  that  were  released  commercially  in  1958. 

After  reading  Ed's  article,  I  retrieved  from  the  back  of  my 
bookshelf  a  long-forgotten  set  of  six  "Ultra  Microgroove"  16  rpm 
records  of  Carradine  reading  the  first  six  chapters  of  Walden.  This 
"Talking  Book"  of  Walden  was  produced  by  Audio  Book 
Company  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  copyright  1958.  According  to 
an  editor's  note, 

Walden,  Thoreau's  masterpiece,  is  not  a  short  book.   Its  total  listening 
time  is  approximately  twelve  hours.   It  has  been  suggested  therefore, 
that  in  this,  the  first  audible  edition,  the  book  be  abridged  into  a  more 
convenient  length.   This  suggestion  which,  admittedly,  has  certain 
practical  advantages,  was  considered — and  rejected  in  favor  of  another 
solution  to  the  problem:   We  have  done  no  editing  or  condensing;  we 
have  recorded  every  word  of  Walden  exactly  as  Thoreau  wrote  it;  but 
because  of  its  length,  it  will  be  released  in  more  than  one  Audio  Book 
volume. 

Despite  the  company's  noble  intentions,  the  plan  to  record  the 
rest  of  Walden  apparently  was  never  realized.  The  "twelve  half- 
hour  segments"  aired  over  KPFK-FM  thus  correspond  to  the 
twelve  sides  of  the  six-record  Audio  Book  covering  only  the 
chapters  "Economy"  through  "Visitors." 

Audio  Book  Company  still  exists.  On  October  4,  2006, 1 
called  (1-800-423-8273)  and  spoke  with  a  representative,  who  said 
that  the  Carradine  reading  of  Walden  is  still  available  on  cassette 
on  a  "made  to  order"  basis.  The  "complete  essay  titled 
'Economy'"  is  available  for  $12.95  (NU2-595);  the  rest  of  what 
the  Audio  Book  website  calls  a  "richly  revealing  account  of  one 
man's  encounter  with  solitude  and  himself  is  $23.95  (NU4-596). 

John  Carradine's  devotion  to  Walden  might  well  have  pre- 
dated his  recording  for  Audio  Books.  Of  course  even  the 
probability  that  that  1958  release  was  primarily  a  commercial 
venture  in  no  way  diminishes  the  profound  significance  of  Thoreau 
and  his  "masterpiece"  for  the  antiwar  spirit  of  the  1960s.. 


President's  Column 


Tom  Potter 


Timely  and  effective  communications  are  the  life-blood  of 
any  organization  as  diverse  and  widespread  as  we  are.  With 
many  new  activities,  events,  and  issues  coming  our  way  this 
next  year  I  want  to  encourage  you  to  send  your  email  address  to  us 
so  that  we  can  keep  you  up  to  date  as  the  year  progresses.  Our  new 
E-tapestry  program  allows  for  rapid  communication  with  the 
membership.  It  also  allows  you  to  renew  your  membership  on  line. 
Take  advantage  of  these  features  and  let  us  keep  you  informed 
about  all  of  the  happenings  both  in  Concord  and  around  the 
country. 

For  instance,  there  are  plans  for  a  regional  meeting  in 
Minneapolis  in  '07  in  early  October.  Board  member  Dale  Schwie 
has  been  working  on  this  for  over  a  year  and  it  is  shaping  up  to  be 
a  fine  gathering  with  a  number  of  speakers  and  events.  I  hope  that 
many  of  our  midwestern  members  will  take  advantage  of  this 
weekend  program.  More  information  will  be  forthcoming  on  our 
web  page  and  through  the  E-tapestry  network  as  we  approach  that 
date. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Scott  Russell  Sanders  will  be 
our  keynote  speaker  at  the  2007  Annual  Gathering.  Scott  is 
Distinguished  Professor  of  English  at  Indiana  University,  where  he 
has  taught  since  1971.  The  author  of  19  books  and  countless 
magazine  articles  for  Orion,  Audubon,  and  others,  Scott  is  best 
known  for  his  collections  of  essays  including  The  Paradise  of 
Bombs,  Staying  Put,  Writing  from  the  Center,  and  The  Force  of 
Spirit,  all  of  which  received  significant  national  attention.  Among 
his  many  accolades,  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  the  John 
Burroughs  Essay  Award,  the  Lannan  Literary  Award,  a 
Guggenheim  Foundation  award,  and  a  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  award.  Scott  states  that  it  was  the  reading  of  Walden  that 
began  a  new  era  in  his  life.  In  his  new  book,  A  Private  History  of 
Awe,  Scott  writes  of  Thoreau,  "For  here  was  a  testament  of  a  man 
who  sought  to  live  a  purposeful  life,  who  sensed  the  fashioning 
power  at  work  in  all  that  he  saw  and  in  his  own  depths,  who  never 
ceased  to  be  astonished  by  reality,  and  who  strove  to  record  those 
moments,  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  nature,  when  he  shook  with  a 
sense  of  awe."  Scott  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  English  Literature  from 
Cambridge  University. 

Watch  for  Sandra  Petrulionis's  new  book.  To  Set  This  World 
Right:  The  Antislavery  Movement  in  Thoreau's  Concord.  Sandra 
spoke  in  November  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  during  the 
exhibition  "Antislavery  in  Concord."  We  will  try  to  have  her  new 
and  important  work  at  the  shop  for  you  to  purchase  either  while  in 
Concord  or  through  our  e-commerce  site  on  the  web. 

In  closing,  I  again  remind  you  of  the  enormous  financial 
challenge  before  the  Society.  As  we  seek  to  keep  Thoreau's  work 
before  a  world  in  turmoil,  we  need  your  continued  financial 
support.  As  you  approach  the  end  of  2006,  consider  one  last  tax- 
deductible  gift  to  help  us  continue  our  strong  outreach  endeavors. 
And  I  thank  you  for  your  past  support  as  well. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Concord  in  July.  I  am  eager  to 
hear  of  your  conversations  with  Henry. 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  2005-2006 

Michael  Schleifer 

I'  have  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  bad  news  is  that  we 
continue  to  run  unacceptable  (and  unsustainable)  deficits,  last 
year  reaching  nearly  $68,000.  At  that  rate  we  would  be  broke 
in  fewer  than  five  years. 

Part  of  the  good  news  is  that  we  have  recently  cut  our 
expenses  unexpectedly.  That  was  the  silver  lining  in  the 
resignation  of  our  Executive  Director.  With  Jayne's  departure  at 
the  end  of  August,  the  projected  deficit  for  the  year  ending  March 
3 1 ,  2007  will  be  reduced.  This  is  not  exactly  how  we  had  planned 
to  do  this.  Realistically,  we  cannot  expect  to  allocate  all  of  these 
savings  to  reducing  the  deficit,  as  other  staff  members  have 
assumed  many  of  Jayne's  responsibilities  and  will  be  compensated 
accordingly. 

Sales  at  the  Shop  are  increasing,  thanks  to  the  great  staff  there 
and  to  the  creation  of  a  more  attractive  and  up-to-date  e-commerce 
site.  ' 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  we  were  bequeathed  a  substantial 
gift  by  my  predecessor,  John  Mack.  This  is  a  shot  in  the  arm,  but  it 
is  one  we  want  to  put  to  better  use  than  merely  financing  a  deficit. 

A  state-of-the-art  membership  management  system  has  been 
put  in  place.  We  believe  that  in  time  this  will  improve  our  ability 
to  attract  and  retain  more  members  through  improved 
communication  with  the  membership. 

Most  of  all,  we  need  help  from  the  membership.  While  we  do 
not  want  to  become  just  another  organization  asking  for  funds 
several  times  each  year,  our  long-term  financial  health  depends  in 
part  on  increasing  the  frequency  of  those  requests. 

A  second  source  of  new  funds  is  to  increase  our  membership. 
If  each  member  brought  just  one  new  person  into  the  society,  and 
if  the  level  of  those  new  members  was  just  slightly  above  the  $40 
minimum,  we  would  eliminate  the  deficit  entirely. 

I  draw  two  main  conclusions  from  our  meetings  during  the 
past  year: 

(1)  We  have  cut  expenses  as  much  as  we  believe  possible, 
though  we  will  continue  to  look  for  offices  that  will  allow 
savings  before  the  Birthplace  is  ready.  Since  that  final 
move  may  still  be  several  years  in  the  future,  we  cannot 
wait  for  the  savings  to  materialize. 

(2)  We  cannot  count  on  any  one  source  of  revenue  to  dig  us 
out  of  this  hole.  Only  the  combination  of  the  sources  I 
have  mentioned  and  others  will  afford  us  better  financial 
health  in  the  future. 


The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc. 
BALANCE  SHEET 
as  of  March  31,2006 


Assets 

Cash 

Cash—Friends  of  Walden  Pond 

Accounts  Receivable 

Inventory 

Prepaid  Expenses 

Total  Current  Assets 

Property  and  Equipment  at  Cost 
Leasehold  Improvements 

Less:  Accumulated  depreciation 

Total  prop.,  equip,  and  improve. 

Long  term  investments 
Organizational  Endowment  Fund 
Other  Assets—Deposits 

Total  Assets 


Liabilities 
Accounts  Payable 
Accrued  Expenses 

l 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

Net  Assets 
Unrestricted 

Investment  in  Property  and  Equipment 

Board  Designated 

Operating 

Total  Unrestricted  Assets 

Restricted 
Temporarily  Restricted 
Permanently  Restricted 

Total  Restricted  Assets 

Total  Net  Assets 


2.525 


$16.315 


2,525 

315,245 

56.246 

374.016 


35,051 
2.976 

38.027 

412.043 


Total  Liabilities  and  Net  Assets 


$428.358 


Visit  the  Society's  e-commerce  site 
www.shopatwaldenpond.org 


Note:  The  Society's  collections  are  not  capitalized  and 
therefore  do  not  appear  on  this  statement. 
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A  Review 


Edmund  A.  Schofield 


Henry  David  Thoreau  Speaking  for  Nature,  DVD  video  (with 
DVD  subtitles).  Produced  and  directed  by  Richard  K.  Walton 
and  John  Huehnergard.  Concord,  Mass.:  Three  Rivers 
Productions,  2006.  49  minutes.  $19.95. 


With  the  release  of  this  collaborative  effort  by  Richard  K. 
Walton  and  John  Huehnergard  we  have  what  may  be  the  ultimate 
cinematic  statement  on  the  natural  history  of  Concord. 

A  resident  of  Concord,  Dick  Walton  works  in  the  venerable 
tradition  of  Thoreau,  William  Brewster,  and  Ludlow  Griscom. 
Prolific  author,  teacher  and,  now,  video  and  DVD  producer,  Dick 
is  probably  best  known  for  his  landmark  Birds  of  the  Sudbury 
River  Valley  (1984).  He  has  four  National  Audubon  field  guides 
to  his  credit  also,  and  an  equal  number  of  Peterson  field  guides. 
When  it  comes  to  natural  history,  Dick  Walton  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about!  His  co-producer,  John  Huehnergard  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  video's  voice  of  "Thoreau,"  is  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  at  Harvard  University. 

We  are  given  a  brief  visual  overview  of  Thoreau's  life  and 
works,  beginning  with  images  of  Thoreau's  spyglass  (used  for 
observing  birds  "up  close"),  his  walking  stick  (notched  at  one- 
inch  intervals  for  measuring  the  depth  of  snowdrifts  and  other 
phenomena),  and  his  thick  music  book  [sic]  (used  for  pressing 
plants).  We  see  also  images  of  his  manuscript  journal  and 
phenological  charts.  All  in  all,  an  excellent  introduction  to 
Thoreau  and  to  what  follows. 

The  body  of  the  video  consists  of  four  "chapters,"  arranged 
according  to  the  seasons.  Stunning,  crystal-clear  images, 
complemented  by  the  rich  sounds  of  Nature,  quotations  from 
Thoreau,  and  explanatory  narrative,  fill  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  We  sense  the  tight,  unbreakable  link  between  Thoreau's 
prose  and  the  phenomena  being  described,  a  striking 
demonstration  of  the  aptness  and  precision  of  his  words. 

There  are  beautiful  cinematic  conjunctions  of  uncanny 
choreographic  timing — as  when  Thoreau's  word  "snap" 
coincides  dramatically  with  the  peevish  lunge  of  a  mossback 
snapping  turtle.  Alarmed  painted  turtles  slip  into  the  water  on 
Thoreau's  voice-over  cue.  We  rejoice  to  see  Nature  going  about 
her  business  exactly  as  she  did  in  Thoreau's  day — one  of  this 
world's  few  constants. 

A  subtext  of  the  video  might  be  entitled  "Sounds,"  for  we 
hear  the  "snoring"  and  tromping  of  the  very  frogs  shown  on- 
screen, even  the  booming  of  icebound  Walden  Pond.  We  hear  the 
'4creak  of  crickets,"  and,  of  course,  the  songs  and  calls  of  the 
birds  (O,  the  birds!):  a  squeaky-hinge  redwing,  a  serene  and 
solitary  bluebird,  a  hauntingly  beautiful  indigo  bunting,  a  flicker 
emitting  its  hysterical  cry,  the  birds  contrasted  with  images  of 
demure — as  well  as  dazzling — wildflowers.  Ants  and  flies 
wander  on-camera  even  as  you  admire  the  beauty  of  a  wild 
geranium,  adding  context  and  their  own  particular  vitality  to  the 
image.  We  see  sunsets  and  snowstorms,  too,  as  well  as  spiders, 
snakes,  and  grasshoppers. 

This  is  pure  Thoreau:  philosophy  brought  out  of  doors,  as  it 
were,  and  as  Thoreau  wished.  If  you  love  Nature  and  treasure  the 


power  of  Thoreau's  prose  you  will  want  this  DVD  for  your  growing 
library  of  digital  Thoreauviana. 

The  DVD  is  available  at  the  shop  at  Walden  Pond. 

For  a  clip  visit  http://www.nhsvideo.com/hdtsfn.html 


THE  CONCORD  FREE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY  ACQUIRES  THE 
LANDSCAPE  WORK  OF  ESTHER 
HOWE  WHEELER  ANDERSON 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson 


The  landscape  images  of  gifted  photographer  and  avid 
Thoreauvian  Esther  Howe  Wheeler  Anderson  have  come 
home  to  Concord.  The  Concord  Free  Public  Library  recently 
acquired  an  extensive  collection  of  Esther  Anderson's  slide  lectures, 
lecture  notes,  and  loose  slides — the  work  of  more  than  three 
decades — from  her  grandson,  William  Wheeler  Anderson  of 
Rockport,  Maine. 

The  library  owns  and  archives  landscape  images  by  late 
nineteenth  century  Concord  photographers  Alfred  Winslow  Hosmer 
and  Alfred  Munroe,  and  by  Herbert  Wendell  Gleason.  Hosmer  and 
Gleason — like  Esther  Anderson,  who  followed  them  with  color 
work — were  deeply  moved  by  Thoreau's  observations  of  nature  and 
sense  of  the  landscape.  Anderson's  work  was  also  influenced  by 
visual  interpretations  like  N.C.  Wyeth's  Men  of  Concord  paintings, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  in  1938, 
and  five  of  which  are  now  held  by  the  library. 

Esther  Howe  Wheeler  was  born  in  Concord  in  1891.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Frank  and  Lucie  Howe  Brigham  Wheeler.  Her 
father,  a  successful  market  gardener  at  Nine  Acre  Corner,  died  in 
1919.  After  his  death,  she  managed  the  family  farm  for  many 
years.  She  married  Leslie  O.  Anderson  in  1920  and  raised  a  family 
in  Concord.  She  was  a  life-long  member  of  the  First  Parish  Church, 
a  founding  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  and  also  belonged  to  the 
Concord  Art  Association,  the  Concord  Antiquarian  Society,  the 
Middlesex  Canal  Association,  and  the  Massachusetts  Herb  Society. 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  known  for  her  slide  lectures  on  Thoreau 
Country  and  other  subjects.  She  died  in  1985. 

The  Anderson  name  is  still  closely  associated  with 
photography  in  Concord  today.  Anderson  Photo  on  Walden  Street 
was  established  by  William  Anderson,  one  of  Esther's  sons.  (In 
2005,  Kristin  Anderson  made  a  major  gift  to  the  library  of  Anderson 
Studio  portrait  work  from  the  1950s  into  the  1980s.)  The  Esther 
Anderson  Collection  offers  context  for  understanding  the  origins  of 
this  significant  Concord  business. 

The  organization,  description,  and  mounting  of  an  online 
finding  aid  for  the  Esther  Anderson  Collection  will  be  priorities  for 
the  staff  of  the  library's  William  Munroe  Special  Collections  over 
the  coming  year.  Once  the  collection  is  fully  processed  and 
accessible,  it  will  form  a  centerpiece  of  Special  Collections 
outreach  and  programming. 
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The  photograph  above,  from  the  Anderson  Collection,  is 
titled  simply  "Clouds."  It  was  taken  in  1952. 
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Conveniently  located  close  to  Concord  Center,  the  Museum,  the  Old  North  Bridge,  Walden  Pond  and  Lexington 

The  Best  Western,  recently  awarded 
The  Director^  Award  for  Quality 

Features: 

■     Comfortable  Newly  Renovated  Rooms 

■     Complimentary  Deluxe  Continental  Breakfast 

■     Outdoor  Swimming  Pool 

■     Fitness  Facility 

■     Free  HBO/CNN/ESPN 

■     Free  Wireless  High  Speed  Internet 


AAA  and  AARP  Discounts  Available 


740  Elm  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

(978)  369-6100 

Fax  (978)  371-1656 
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Notes  &  Queries 


We  thank  the  authors  who  contributed  to  this  issue: 
Ronald  Wesley  Hoag  is  Professor  of  English  at  East 
Carolina  University.  Malcolm  M.  Ferguson  is  a  past- 
president  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  and  a  45-year  member  of  the 
Thoreau  Society;  Michael  Gionfriddo  is  a  free-lance  writer  living 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Joseph  L.  "Joel"  Andrews,  M.D. 
is  a  practicing  internist  and  author  living  in  Concord.  Richard 
Primack  and  Abraham  Miller-Rushing,  both  at  Boston 
University,  study  the  effects  of  climate  change  on  plants  and 
animals  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  Wesley  T.  Mott  is  Professor  .of 
English  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Edmund  A.  Schofield 
is  a  botanist  and  Director  of  Education  at  Tower  Hill  Botanic 
Garden  in  Boylston,  Mass.  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson  is  Curator  of 
Special  Collections  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 

We  are  grateful  for  individuals  who  contributed  information 
for  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin:  Joy  Ackerman,  Rick  Artzner, 
Philip  Cafaro,  Jim  Dawson,  Chris  Dodge,  Catherine 
Gionfriddo,  Scott  Insch,  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer,  Audrey 
Raden,  Michael  Southwood,  Rick  Sowash,  Kevin  Van  Anglen, 
Jay  Vogelsong,  John  Wickham,  and  Richard  Winslow.  Please 
keep  your  editor  informed  of  items  for  the  Notes  &  Queries 
section  as  well  as  the  "Additions  to  the  Thoreau  Bibliography." 


We  have  an  interesting  autobiographical  volume,  The  Cabin 
Down  the  Glen  by  Odell  Shepard,  one  of  the  original  founders 
(and  later  president)  of  the  Thoreau  Society.  The  book  is  edited 
from  manuscript  and  published  by  Rick  Sowash.  Shepard  bought 
twenty-five  acres  in  Western  Connecticut  and  built  himself  a 
cabin.  The  book  is  a  meditation  in  the  manner  of  Thoreau. 
Shepard  is  observant,  thoughtful,  and  trenchant.  Copies  may  be 
ordered  from  Rick  Sowash  Publishing,  33  Milton  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45202. 

Michael  Johnathon  has  written  a  two-act  play,  Walden:  The 
Ballad  of  Thoreau,  designed  for  productions  by  high  schools  and 
colleges.  For  information  visit  this  website:  www.waldenplay.com. 

Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer  tells  us  that  he  has  donated  his 
collection  of  writings  by  and  about  Thoreau  to  his  alma  mater, 
Amherst  College,  where  it  will  be  available  for  use  by  researchers. 
The  collection  consists  of  some  250  volumes  and  sets,  including 
first  magazine  printings  and  first  book  editions  of  writings  by 
Thoreau,  anthologies  and  gatherings  containing  Thoreau  pieces 
between  the  early  1850s  and  late  1990s,  biographies,  criticism, 
bibliographical  resources,  first  editions  and  important  reprints  of 
works  by  Emerson,  Alcott,  Channing,  and  others,  local  histories, 
Thoreau  sources  in  the  editions  he  used,  serial  publications 
devoted  to  Thoreau  and  to  Transcendentalism,  and  one  original 
Thoreau  manuscript.  It's  a  working  collection,  assembled  over  a 
period  of  45  years. 

Joe  is  a  long-time  member  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the 
Princeton  Edition  and  has  edited  the  Maine  Woods,  Cape  Cod,  and 


.J*& 


A  Mountain  Called  Katahdin 
A  Film  by  Huey 


Order  at  www.filmsbyhuey.com 


To  learn  about  the  new  film  in  progress 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Surveyor  of  the  Soul 

E-mail:  huey@filmsbyhuey.com 
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Early  Essays  and  Miscellanies  volumes  as  well  as  the  forthcoming 
Excursions. 

Joe  also  reports  a  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  treatise  and  world 
premiere  of  a  choral  work  by  Dwight  Donel  Bigler,  "Glimpses," 
School  of  Music,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  The  premiere 
took  place  on  April  7,  2006.  This  is  a  piece  for  chorus  and 
chamber  orchestra,  based  on  prose  texts  by  four  authors  in 
English.  The  first  movement  is  a  setting  of  the  Thoreau  journal 
account,  March  19,  1856,  of  the  accident  two  days  earlier  that 
befell  Mrs.  Brooks'  Irish  maid  Joan,  and  the  mishaps  befalling 
various  Concord  townspeople  who  came  to  her  and  her  employer's 
aid  on  that  icy  day.  Subsequent  movements  of  "Glimpses"  are 
based  on  prose  passages  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  Owen  Felltham,  and 
Anthony  Trollope. 

We  are  indebted  to  Jim  Dawson  for  the  following,  taken  from 
The  Commodore  s  Story:  The  Early  Days  on  Biscayne  Bay  by 
Ralph  Middleton  and  Vincent  Gilpin  (Historical  Association  of 
Southern  Florida,  1985),  a  reprint  of  the  1930  original.  In  it  one 
finds  this  account  written  by  the  grandson  of  William  Munroe,  a 
pencil  maker  in  Concord.  "After  learning  croquet  with  Miss 
Emerson,  and  ascertaining  that  we  could  procure  no  implements 
except  to  order  from  Boston,  Cousin  Charley  and  I  at  once  thought 
of  the  old  home  garret  with  its  marvelous  collection  of  things 
useful  to  boys,  and  the  abandoned  pencil  factory  with  its  tools  just 
waiting  to  make  old  things  useful  again.  So  off  we  scuttled,  quietly 
in  the  back  door,  and  more  than  quietly  up  those  back  stairs,  past 
the  little  room  where  Thoreau  used  to  occupy  when  apprenticed  to 
grandfather  Munroe,  to  the  attic  with  its  beautiful  odor  of  white 
pine  and  cedar.  .  ."  (p.  16). 

Phil  Cafaro  tell  us  that  the  10th  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  for  Environmental  Philosophy  met  on 
October  14-16  in  Philadelphia,  with  two  Thoreau  talks  on  the 
program.  Brian  Treanor,  Loyola  Marymount  University:  "But  the 
Greatest  of  These  is  Simplicity:  Revisiting  Thoreau,"  and 
Christopher  Dustin,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  "Thoreau's 
Pastorate:  Nature  and  the  Meaning  of  Moral  Freedom." 

Thoreau's  famous  lines  crop  up  in  the  oddest  places.  Audrey 
Raden  sends  along  this,  spoken  by  the  defense  attorney  in 
describing  John  Karr,  once  accused  of  the  murder  of  JonBennet 
Ramsey:  "You've  heard  the  expression,  'He  marches  to  the  beat  of 
a  different  drummer'?" 

In  addition  to  Wes  Mott,  Jim  Dawson  also  comments  on  the 
Carradine  recordings  of  Walden.  "I  wonder  if  the  1967  broadcast 
was  a  playing  of  the  1958  recording  or  if  it  was  a  new  reading.  If 
the  radio  version  contained  any  material  from  chapters  7- 18,  then 
it  was  a  new  reading." 

Michael  Southwood  notes  Robert  Pinsky's  "The  Poet's 
Choice"  column  in  the  August  13,  2006  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Pinsky  prints  a  poem  by  Peter  Balakian  composed  of 
Thoreau's  words  from  Cape  Cod  adapted  and  rearranged  to 
suggest  that  "the  mind  is  somehow  both  concentrated  and 
relaxed." 

Kevin  Van  Anglen  sends  a  copy  of  a  news  story  in  the  Boston 
University  Daily  Free  Press  for  October  10,  2006,  on  the  climate 
records  analyzed  by  Richard  Primack  and  Abe  Miller-Rushing 
(see  their  article  in  this  issue  of  the  TSB). 

Rick  Artzner  sends  pictures  of  a  replica  of  the  Thoreau  cabin 
near  a  bike  path  in  Cedarville,  Ohio.  The  cabin  was  built  by  the 
Cedarville  University  students  of  Dr.  Scott  Calhoun  in  2004. 


John  Wickham  of  Evergreen,  Colorado,  responded  to  the 
news  of  Warren  Buffet's  philanthropy  in  a  letter  to  the  Denver 
Post  by  quoting  Thoreau's  line  from  Walden  observing  that 
"philanthropy  is  greatly  overrated;  and  it  is  our  selfishness  which 
overrates  it." 

Chris  Dodge  sends  the  following  query:  "I've  come  upon  a 
mystery  that  I  would  have  asked  Brad  about.  In  Walden,  Thoreau 
wrote,  'The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation.'  This  line 
has  been  widely  quoted  and  misquoted.  What  I'd  like  to  find  is  the 
source  of  the  common  attribution,  'Most  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation,  and  go  to  the  grave  with  the  song  still  in  them.'  Is  this 
variant  from  the  journals?  I  think  not,  since  I've  just  finished 
reading  the  extant  journal  entries  from  the  period  when  Thoreau 
lived  at  Walden,  and  I've  also  found  no  scholarly  articles  in  which 
this  appears.  (A  search  of  the  JSTOR  database  for  the  Walden 
sentence  results  in  32  hits;  a  search  for  the  variant  results  in  no 
hits.)  Thanks  in  no  small  part  to  the  Internet,  misquotes  abound, 
including:  'Most  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation,  and  go  the 
grave  with  the  song  still  in  them.'  'Most  people  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation,  and  go  to  their  graves  with  the  song  still  in  their 
heart.'  'The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation  and  go  to 
the  grave  with  the  song  still  in  them.'  'The  masses  lead  lives  of 
quiet  desperation  and  go  to  the  grave  with  the  song  still  in  them.' 
'Most  men  and  women  lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation,  and  go  to 
the  grave  with  the  song  still  in  them.'  One  of  these  is  from  a 
person  who  cites  Thoreau's  On  Walden  Pond. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  knight  on  horseback,  combating 
popular  error.  Other  times  I'm  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  my 
own  ignorance."  Any  ideas?  If  so,  write  Chris  at: 
dodge@utne.com. 

The  cartoon  below  was  drawn  for  the  Bulletin  by  Michael 
Gionfriddo. 
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Notes  from  Concord 


Mike  Frederick 


Our  friend  and  colleague  Jayne  Gordon  began  her  new  job 
as  the  Director  of  Education  at  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  on  October  1.  All  of  us  wish  her  the 
best  success  and  note  that  she  continues  to  actively  support  the 
Society  and  has  been  available  as  a  sounding  board  to  ensure  a 
smooth  transition.  I  thank  her. 

As  the  new  Acting  Executive  Director  of  the  Thoreau  Society, 
I  want  to  learn  from  our  members  how  we  can  make  our 
organization  stronger  over  the  next  year.  I  am  receptive  to  phone 
calls  and  email  correspondence.  Our  primary  agenda  items  for  our 
upcoming  fiscal  year  are  to  increase  our  membership,  to  continue 
our  educational  outreach,  and  to  increase  our  revenue  stream. 

We  are  a  membership-driven  organization.  We  are  a  group  of 
men  and  women  united  in  our  interest  to  learn  about  the  life, 
works,  legacy,  and  inexhaustible  philosophy  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau.  We  are  an  important  organization.  Society  members,  in 
fact,  have  produced  a  significant  portion  of  quality  scholarship  on 
Thoreau  since  1941.  Our  continued  success  depends  on  gaining 
new  members,  and  I  would  encourage  each  of  you  to  invite  friends 
to  join,  whether  they  are  an  academic,  a  high  school  teacher,  or  a 
Thoreauvian  at  heart. 

With  the  release  of  the  "Life  With  Principle"  DVD,  we  are 
actively  outreaching  to  local  high  school  teachers  to  inform  them 
about  the  wealth  of  teaching  materials  that  accompany  the  DVD 
on  the  ROM  portion  of  the  disc.  Two  sponsored  copies  were 
donated  this  fall,  one  to  the  Concord  Middle  School  and  the  other 
to  Concord  Carlisle  Regional  High  School.  We  will  continue 


distributing  sponsored  copies  locally  and  believe  this  will 
eventually  produce  interest  in  a  teacher  workshop,  which  the 
office  can  provide. 

Our  "Life  With  Principle"  benefit  premiere  on  November  14 
at  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Concord  was  a  success,  with  over  half  the 
audience  comprised  of  regional  educators. 

The  Annual  Appeal  and  the  Walking  Encyclopedia  Auction 
continue  to  be  critical  fund  raising  activities  that  contribute  to  our 
operating  budget,  ensuring  that  we  have  the  resources  for  our 
programs  and  events  throughout  the  year.  Your  continued  financial 
support  helps  us  to  engage  in  educational  outreach  activities,  an 
Annual  Gathering,  producing  our  publications,  raising  awareness 
about  the  need  to  preserve  the  Thoreau  birthplace,  and  acting  as 
the  Friends  of  Walden  Pond. 

The  Society  extends  a  special  thank  you  to  The  Writings  of 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  and  to  Walden  University  for  sponsoring  our 
latest  auction  and  to  everyone  who  donated  an  item  or  registered 
to  bid. 

From  Jim  Hayden,  Retail  Manager 

Walden  Pond  was  truly  a  magical  place  this  fall,  as  the 
colors  changed  slowly  and  remained  bright  for  over  a 
month.  Coupled  with  some  spectacular  warm  weather,  it 
brought  out  leaf  peepers  and  Thoreauvians  alike  by  the  hundreds. 
Now,  as  I  write  this,  the  pond  is  shrouded  in  fog,  seemingly 
appearing  and  disappearing  through  the  mists  of  time.  One  can 
almost  imagine  Henry  stepping  out  of  his  time  and  into  ours 
through  the  fine  whiteness.  It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  work  at  such 
a  place  and  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  visit  us  soon.  Remember, 
Walden  is  beautiful  in  "each  season." 

We  are  constantly  bringing  in  new  products  to  help  share 
Thoreau's  message  with  visitors  and  the  world  at  large.  We 
encourage  you  to  go  to  our  e-commerce  shop  online  at: 
www.shopatwaldenpond.org  often  to  see  what  we  have  added  or  to 
shop  for  that  book,  shirt,  or  print  that  will  bring  Walden  Pond  and 
Henry's  words  home  to  you.  Throughout  the  winter,  we  will  be 
highlighting  different  products  and  offering  special  package  deals. 
It's  as  easy  as  going  on  line,  ordering  and  then  receiving  your 
package  a  few  days  later.  You  will  never  have  to  brave  the  winter 
weather,  except  for  the  walk  to  your  mailbox! 

Our  popular  "Window  on  Walden"  author  and  poet  series^  run 
by  The  Thoreau  Society,  The  Friends  of  Walden  Pond,  and  Walden 
Pond  State  Reservation,  will  be  starting  in  January  and  running  on 
weekends  through  April.  Be  sure  to  check  out  the  Society's 
website  for  listings  as  they  become  available.  These  are  wonderful 
free  programs  held  in  the  Tsongas  Gallery  at  the  pond.  On  a  cold 
weekend  afternoon,  there  is  no  better  place  than  next  to  the 
fireplace,  overlooking  Walden  Pond  in  its  finest  winter  garb, 
listening  to  poetry  or  book  readings  from  some  of  the  area's  finest 
authors  and  poets. 

Just  a  reminder  that  the  Shop  at  Walden  Pond  will  be  closed 
from  December  24  through  January  1 1 .  From  January  12  until 
March  1 ,  we  will  be  open  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  1 1 
AM  -  4  PM  only.  We  will  be  processing  e-commerce  orders  all 
through  the  winter  though.  We  hope  you  stay  warm  this  winter  and 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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Life  With  Principle,  The 
Thoreau  Educational  DVD 

Produced  by  Mel  Hopper  in  association  with 

The  Thoreau  Society  and  in  collaboration  with 

Lobitos  Creek  Ranch 

With  a  full  accompanying  study  guide,  Thoreau  curriculum, 
commentary,  bonus  features  and  interactive  website 

For  classrooms,  community  forums, 
workshops,  and  group  discussions 

Connecting  Thoreau s  challenges  to  us 
and  the  choices  we  face  today 

Tor  updates,  ordering  information,  and 

announcements  of  related  programs: 

www.lifewithprinciple.org 


Hi 


2007  Annual  Gathering 

Simplify,  Simplify':  Thoreau's  Timeless 
Message" 

July  12-15,  2007 
Concord,  Massachusetts 


Please  send  ideas  and  suggestions  for  speakers,  programs, 
and  activities  for  the  Annual  Gathering 
before  Friday,  December  8,  2006  to: 


Dave  Ganoe 

Annual  Gathering  Committee 

The  Thoreau  Society 

1 1 3  Perry  Drive 
Salisbury,  MD  21804 

or 

dbganoe@comcast.net 
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